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The history of the -railway stations at Oxford is of great signifi-
cance in the planning of the city. When a branch line from the main
line at Didcot to a terminus at Oxford was first proposed in 1837, it
was intended to carry the line more or less along the Cowley Road
and to build the station near Magdalen Bridge. Fortunately, the
building of a terminus on the site was strongly opposed, and in June
1844 the first station was opened near Folly Bridge, on the west side
of Abingdon Road. This station was always a terminus as the north-
ward extension of the line to Banbury, built in 1850, left the old line
at Millstream Junction, one mile south of Folly Bridge. A new
station, on the site of the present station, was opened in 1852, but
the old station at Folly Bridge was used for goods until 1872, when
it was finally closed to all traffic.1
The present Oxford stations are so placed that they are reasonably
convenient for the city as a whole. Owing to the elongated shape of
the built-up area of Oxford, the stations are on the outskirts of the
city, but within only half a mile of its business centre at Carfax. By
building the stations on the western side of the town, the minimum
of damage was done to the amenities of Oxford. If the Magdalen
Bridge station had been built, the main line might have been carried
northwards up the Cherwell valley. By a fortunate chance that
disaster was avoided.
The railway nearly transformed Oxford into an industrial city as
early as 1865. In that year the Great Western Railway proposed to
build a carriage and wagon works on 22 acres of ground behind the
station. The level of the ground was to be raised by 4 feet, as the
knd was subject to floods. The city was eager to see the project
carried through and offered to lease the land to the company, but the
university vigorously opposed the erection of the factory. The
directors of the company decided to construct the works at Oxford,
in spite of offers of land from the towns of Reading, Abingdon,
Banbury, and Warwick.2 The proposal was fiercely attacked by The
Times in a leading article,3 which described the scheme as *a magni-
ficent blunder* and *a preposterous choice'. Punch brought out a
cartoon which ridiculed the company's plan.4 Eventually the idea of
1 E. T. MacDermot, op. cit., i, pp. 176-81; ii, pp. 65-6.
* Ibid, ii. pp. 29-30.
3 The limes, August 25th, 1865. The article urged *that the works be built at Abing-
don, a place which, weary of the sleepy decay of a superannuated country town, would
welcome the manufacturing population which the University dreads. ... By adopting
the Abingdon site, the Directors would lose nothing, they would save a large expense,
and at the same time escape what must be the unwholesome imputation of disfiguring
an ancient and beautiful city and damaging the interests of a national University.'
ht September 9th, 1865.